War. 
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^ In my curriculum vitae, the story of my past, which I distributed in 1993, I 

treated the war years only with a few sentences. In my cover letter I wrote: “If you would 

if 

1 ^ like more details on any specific subject or time, please let me know and I will try to 

) comply.” 

^ Claudia, visiting on our fifties wedding an anniversary, mentioned that I had 

^ left out a couple of years in my write up. She is right. Thought at the time that it was best 

j not to burden you with that knowledge until you asked. So, here, for your personal 

) information only, is: “The Rest of the Story.” To refresh my memory about events that 

i occurred more than fifty years ago, I used partly an account of these years, which Otto 

^ (uncle Gerry)wrote in 1990 for his family. 

I told on page 50, in the chapter titled “Inferno” how we barely escaped a 

f 

I “Jew Hunting and Killing “mob in Tarnopol by going to the SD headquarters, the special 

I SS forces charged with cleansing the country of Jews. We told them, according to a plan 

' made a few days ago in the woods, that we were ethnic Germans from Gdansk, the Polish 

town on the North Sea, then occupied by the Germans and renamed Danzing. Otto 
remembers that we told them that our father died a year ago and we would not stay with 
our Polish step mother. There was an uncle living in Lwow, whom we had set out to find. 
We heard that he may have moved to Tarnopol. And, we lost out luggage and papers in 
a bomb attack on our train. We were asked about our address in Danzing and gave an 
address. The officer, who interviewed us, said he would telephone his station in Danzing 
to check our story. We were to return the next morning. 
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As we feared that we would be killed in the streets, we stayed close to the 
SD HQ. We found a bombed out house in the neighborhood, slept there and decided to 
return to the HQ in the morning. There was no choice. The Qfficer, who had interviewed 
us the day before, was convinced that our story was true, as we dared to return. He told 
us that his inquires confirmed our story. He could of course not admit that, as we expected, 
he had no way of communicating from a newly occupied territory in Russia to a town 
thousands of miles away. As we claimed we were seeking work (and food) he telephoned 
the “Field Command HQ” (Feld Komandantur) which was located in the next building and 
told them he was sending two ethnic Germans he had checked out. 

The FC was situated in a former catholic monastery and religious school that 
had been dissolved under the Soviet regime. The Field Command was a military unit that 
governed a civilian territory right after it was occupied by the fighting forces. The unit was 
commanded by a Brigadier General and had three general staff officers, with the ranks of 
full colonels. Qne was in charge of civil administration, an experienced civil servant, the 
other, the Judge Advocate directed criminal and police matters, the third, a MD in civilian 
life, was in charge of sanitation and hospitals. Besides these specialists it was a fully self 
contained military unit with a captain in charge, with trucks, drivers, communications 
equipment and personnel, supplies, kitchens etc. In all major towns of the occupied 
territory were Field Town Commands, which executed the orders given by the FC. After 
the front moved on the territory was taken over by a German civilian administration. 

As we were told, we reported to the Sergeant Major .at the FC. He looked at 
us. called on the telephone and somebody brought us a bowl of soup and some bread. 
We very much appreciated it. Then he asked us what languages we spoke and if we could 
read and write. (In the German mind only Aryans were literate). We told him we could 
translate from Polish, Ukrainian and Russian to German and that we could read and write 
these languages and that I was a proficient typist. 
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' We again gambled. Of course our Russian was very limited, but we had to 

make the claim. We soon gained proficiency in this language, based on the Polish we had 
learned when we were selling lamps in Lwow. My training at the University of Lwow 
helped also. We soon were fluent in Russian and the very similar Ukrainian, with a 
German accent and bad grammar. But, what can you expect from “ethnic Germans?" 

The sergeant told us we would work for the “War Administration Councillor 
Schroder, “who reports directly to the Brigadier General, the unit commander. We were 
supposed to be impressed. Before bringing us to Councilor Schroder the sergeant called 
a military police man from the unit attached to the FC, to take our back pack into storage 
and had us frisked. This, he said, was standard procedure. He looked at our pocket 
knifes, shrugged his shoulders and gave them back to us. We then were brought to 
Councilor Schroder’s office. 

Councilor Willy Schroder was about six feet tall and very slim. He had the 
look and demeanor of an aristocrat, monocle and all. We judged him to be in his early 
fifties. He spoke with a slow and precise central German accent. His home was in the city 
of Weimar, near Erfurth in Germany, where he was one of the top city officials. He wore 
the custom tailored uniform of a General Staff officer, grey riding pants with a leather seat, 
shiny riding boots, a brown leather belt and shoulder strap. A fine green thread in his staff 
officers silver epaulet showed that he was a specialist with the rank of a full colonel but 
did not command troops. His chest was decorated with several rows of campaign ribbons 
and decorations from WWI. 

Councilor Schroder was a refined intellectual from Weimar, the home of the 
German poet Goethe. He was a typical representative of this center of German liberalism. 
After WWI, in July 1919 the German National Assembly adopted in Weimar the first 
democratic constitution in Germany’s history, known as the “Weimar Constitution. 
The’’Weimar Republic’’ started to crumble in 1923, but many historians blame Hitler’s 
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actions in 1930 with the final destruction of this new,” idealistic” form of government. 
Councilor Schroder belonged , we think, to the German intellectuals that were not Nazi 
sympathizers. Otto and I often wondered about Schroder’s attitude and the taking of 
personal risks to shield us. He was a very decent human being, one of the few people who 
truly believed in a “Right” and a “Wrong.” He must have felt that there were questionable 
aspects to our stories, but might have enjoyed pulling a fast one on the regime of Hitler’s 
Socialist Worker’s Party. 

Schroder suggested that we take a hot shower and clean cloths, as we 
probably had been camping out and smelled “ripe”. He led the way to the sergeant major’s 
office. Here soap, towels, underwear and fatigues were issued. We were told by the 
Sargent to come back at 1600 hours to see if he could find us some” uniforms.” - 
Councilor Schroder walked ahead of us to the shower. We wondered why he was doing 
this. Then it dawned on us. He was checking to see if we were circumcised. We had many 
situations like that later on, when somehow rumors circulated that we were Jews. We did 
not know why, but often others seemed to feel it. 

In Europa, unlike the US, only Jews were circumcised. The Jewish religion 
teaches that this is done to seal the covenant between God and Abraham, or, maybe to 
mark Jews physically to prevent conversion. Brother Kurt told us, shortly before he died, 
that before his birth in Vienna a boy was badly disfigured by a botched circumcision. 
Mothers became hysterical and made Father promise that, if she had boys, they would not 
be subjected to this risk. So, all of us were not circumcised. 

After the Councilor had satisfied himself that we did not have the physical 
markings of Jews he left us to our shower. Then we were introduced to the enlisted mens’s 
mess hall and our dormitories with the truck drivers. Later on we had a room next to the 
Councilor’s office as we often had to work late. At 1600 hours sharp we presented 
ourselves to the sergeant major. We were issued uniforms, boots, belts etc. We had to 
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remove all army insignias from the uniforms as we were not soldiers, but civilian army 
employees as the cleaning women, wash women, cooks, auto mechanics, etc. 

The next day was a Saturday. We were told to report, after lunch, to the 
Councilor for indoctrination and work assignments. Some time later we learned that we 
showed up at FC at a very opportune time. Our guardian angle was at work again. Both 
the Administrative Councilor and the Judge Advocate had urgently requested translators 
from the HQ in Potsdam/Germany. But none were available. Many units requested them. 
So, we came just in time. 

in his indoctrination Councilor Schroder told us that we were assigned to his 
Civilian Administration Division, and lent out, as necessary, for duty with the Court Division 
under the Judge Advocate and as interpreters for the Military Police unit. Our first 
assignment was to organize and operate a counter for travel permits for local civilians. We 
were shown regulations issued by the Administrative Councilor, prohibiting civilian travel 
without a valid travel permit issued by the FC. This was the first time we saw the work of 
our new boss Councilor Schroder. We were impressed with the clarity, precision and 
thoroughness of these regulations. We learned later about his style of work, where every 
word was weight for proper expression and meaning, where sentences were ten and 
twenty times rewritten to insure the proper understanding and results. 

It was expected ( correctly) that the following Monday hundreds of people 
would line up at the FC to apply for travel permits. We remembered the time, not too long 
ago, when we stood in such lines in Lwow. We were to verify the correctness of the 
applications, prepare a travel permit form in German, which was then stamped and signed 
by a German military police lieutenant. 

Schroder told us that we would be payed a salary and be allowed to 
purchase from the commissary certain items. Amongst them 100 cigarettes or one pack 
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of tobacco every bimonthly pay day. I was happy, as I had to fill my pipe with leaves. After 
all this pleasant news Otto remembers that Councilor Schroder became very serious. He 
said, that as a matter of record our identification documents were destroyed by an act of 
war. We were not blamed for this, but we had to provide acceptable documents as soon 
as possible. He said he understood that the area of our birth, and the place where our 
family was known, was in Soviet territory, not yet been liberated by German troops. Within 
three months, or if possible sooner, we had to secure documentary proof of our identity 
and ancestry. I wondered if he made a note into our files that he had given us this 
warning. We accepted with mixed feelings. Our present status was limited, but, on the 
other hand, our appeared at least secure for the next three months. 

For the next two months we had our hands full handling the crowds that 
besieged the HQ to obtain travel permits. Soon the police Lieutenant found it too 
troublesome to be present all the time and sign each permit. Therefore he pre signed and 
stamped a hundred permits at a time and gave them to us, while he spent his time with the 
German nurses at the near by field hospital. In the evening we had to translate the latest 
regulations Councilor Schroder had produced. We translated them to Polish, Russian 
and/or Ukrainian and had them “reviewed” by local people we employed. Mostly teachers, 
former writers etc. for correct language, before they were printed. 

Seeing so many applicants every day and angering some that did not fit the 
established criteria, we were always apprehensive of somebody recognizing us, as 
Tarnopol was not too far from Lwdw. We often discussed the possibility, but could not think 
of a good plan, as we were wearing German uniforms and the field police was part of the 
outfit. But, we were lucky, nobody recognized us. Very few applicants presented papers 
that identified them as Jews. Whenever that happened, we asked for other identification. 
When people presented Soviet passports, which everybody had to carry, which, under 
“Nationality” said “Jewrey” (Jew) we just asked for another identification, such as a student 
card, drivers licence etc. Most people we thought understood. They really did not care. 




They just wanted to return to Lwow, after having been overtaken by the Germans in their 
flight East to share with their family whatever fate had in store for them. It was heart 
breaking. Having escaped from Austria, knowing the Nazis, we knew that they were 
^ returning to Lwow to die with their families. But we could not tell them 

^ The German tank divisions were pushing hard to reach the river Dnjepr 

^ before November. At that time the heavy rains started in the south and snows in the 

^ north. This made troop movement impossible on the mainly dirt roads of Russia. There 

) was only token resistance by Soviet units. They concentrated their troops to defend 

I Leningrad (St. Petersburg) in the north and Moscow in the center. 

I 

We were told that the FC would move 250 miles East to the Ukrainian county 
seatofTalnoye. And, we would move with them (Thanks God.) The final destination, it was 
rumored, was to be Zaporshe. a large industrial city on the river Dnjepr, famous for its dam 
and large hydroelectric plant. 

In preparation for this move we were told to make sure we had all the 
supplies we need loaded on our truck to start immediate operation. So. that evening, Otto 
and I went to the supply shack in the court yard, to pick what was required. For some 
reason or other the lights did not work. We used paper torches to light our way. One of 
these dropped into a barrel. I tried to stamp it our. but the barrel contained some 
flammable material, I think it was wax. It clang to my right leg burning. I ran out into the 
court yard, rolling on the ground and with Otto’s help we extinguished the flames. The 
shack burned down. Otto called the unit’s medical sergeant. I was in extreme pain. He 
diagnosed second degree burns. The ankle bone was almost exposed. As I was a civilian 
he could not admit me to the military hospital, but he and Otto brought me to the local city 

hospital. They cut away my cloths and bandaged the wound. They had no pain 
medications. 
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The unit with Otto moved out a few days later but left marching orders for me 
to rejoin them as soon as I could. Recovery was slow. Some kind of ointment was placed 
on the wounds. The doctor who was treating me, a kind little man with a hunch back, 
explained that he was trying, with the ointment, to promote the growth of new tissue and 
skin. That small islands would form, which he hoped, would soon enlarge to cover the 
burned areas. They eventually did. The most painful procedure was the daily dressing 
change. I was lowered into a tub filled with lukewarm water, with a heave blue antiseptic, 
and then the old bandages were cut away. After about an hour I was lifted out, salves and 
new dressing were applied. 

Finally, after about two months almost all the wounds were healed and they 
started to teach me howto walk. I remember having to walk on newly plowed fields to flex 
the ankle and make the new skin and flesh elastic. My doctor, after my persistent pleas, 
agreed to discharge me, as I convinced him that the unit I was attached to had a doctor 
and medical personnel. The ankle was not completely healed. I cut a hole at that point in 
my boot, so it would not bother me and presented myself, with my marching orders at the 
local military command. I was eager to leave the town and Poland as the German military 
government had moved in and ridding the country of Jews was now an official priority. 

Was put on the next military supply truck going east. After it reached its 
destination, 1 was put on the next truck. So, after six days, riding in the back of trucks, in 
extreme summer heat, over bumpy Ukrainian back roads I arrived at my unit, which was 
in temporary quarters in Talnoye. Otto and I were united again. 

While I was in the hospital Otto had been mainly assigned to the court- 
martial Division. He tells that an investigation and trial were then under way involving 
black marked dealings of several German and Rumanian (German allies) supply officers 
with Ukrainian grain and livestock’s cooperatives. He was kept busy translating oral 
testimonies and volumes of documents. The local police chief was helping with the 


I 
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invGstigation. H© had only rudirriGntary knowiGdg© of Gonnan and Otto holpad him 
formulat© his raports. Thay bGcama friands. H© told Otto that ha, tha chiaf, was born in a 
small villaga on th© Eastar shoras of th© rivar Dnjepr, naar th© city of Orakhow. Batwean 
Orakhow. h© told him, and Zaporoshy© war© many athnic Garman sattlamants of paopla, 
who originally livad along th© Volga rivar, soma 300 milas to th© East. His fathar was on© 
of thas© Garmans. Th© Russian Emprass Catharin© th© Graat (1762-96) brought th© 
Garman farmars to th© Volga ragion in th© 1770's to taach Russian farmars German 
agricultural methods. She promised and gave them free land and cultural and religious 
autonomy. In 1924 the Soviet Government established the Volga German Republic there 
as an ethnic homeland for this group. It’s capital was the city of Engels, on the Volga, 
across from Saratov. Henkel’s uncle was a Lutheran minister in one of these settlements. 
He, as so many other ministers, was arrested by the Soviets and sent to a forced labor 
camp in Siberia. His son, the police chiefs cousin, Hans Henkel, secretly carried on the 
Lutheran ministry in Orekow, which the ethnic Germans called Orkenhof. 

After my return we realized that here was, maybe, a possibility worthwhile to 
be pursued, to establish a credible ancestry in support of our story. We decided to ask 
Schroder for permission for Otto to travel to Orekow and Zaporoshye to find relatives, 
based on the information obtained from the local police chief. Councilor Schroder, 
according to his habit, carefully listened to the request, took a couple of puffs on his 
elegant little pipe, thought for a while and the said that German troops had just taken 
Zaporoshye and were securing the area. He would issue marching orders to Otto to insure 
the cooperation and support from the military police. Otto was to leave tomorrow (Sept 27) 
and rejoin the unit in Zaporoshye on October 6. 

Otto obtained from the mapping department of the HQ besides maps, the 
following information; General Guderian, in one of his famous pincer movements, had 
crossed the river Dnjepr July 11. He reached the city of Smolesk by July 16, taking more 
than 200.000 Red Army soldiers prisoners. He came within 200 miles of Moscow. In the 
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south, Field Marshall Rumstead, to whose army the FC belonged had reached the river 
Dnjepr in August and took 600.000 POWs. Zaporoshye had been occupied September 25. 

Otto found that the address given by Chief Henkel was wrong. But the MP 
driving Otto had heard of a civilian interpreter, who was a priest and worked for a German 
military unit. It was the minister Hans Henkel Otto was looking for. Henkel had worked 
officially under the Soviets as a tractor driver, had a son and a daughter. His wife was a 
school teacher. They lived in a small apartment in back of the local school. Henkel wanted 
to please the Germans and always do the “Christian Thing”.So he offered to assist Otto. 

He read the Russian letter from his uncle, the police chief and listened to 
Otto s story that we believed that both our parents were born in Zaporoshye, from ethnic 
German stock. That they left the area, taking us along, when we were'very young. They 
were not alive anymore and all our documents were lost. He, Hans Henkel, having 
inherited his father’s ministry, was our only hope to establish our heritage. Henkel said that 
this was such a sad story. It was typical of the unfair treatment of ethnic Germans by the 

Soviet regime. He hoped that this will change now that They were liberated by the 
“victorious German army.” 

We found, talking to local people, be they Ukrainian or Russian, that the fate 
of the religious Germans was not unique. Rarely did we find a person who could not relate 
of a relative that starved in Stalin’s collectivization drives, where, it is said. 50 million 
Russians perished. Many told of family members being sent to Siberia and then released 
after 20 years, broken and diseased, to show the power of the state and to prevent future 
opposition. 


Otto tells that Henkel borrowed a Byedka, a two wheeled, hors drawn typical 
Russian carriage from a “Friend.” one of his parishioners, to search for the right Walter. 
This name was very popular in this area. ( Lucky again!!) They crossed the Dnjepr over 
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the dam, which the retreating Red Army had failed to dynamite. The German MP’s on 
guard found Otto’s papers in order and passed him and Henke. Hans took the back roads, 
from village to village, inquiring about the Walter family. Most villages were almost 
deserted. The Red Army had left about three days ago. All men 14 to 50 had been drafted, 
and many women accompanied their men. Mid morning of the third day they arrived at 
Orekow, a city of almost twenty-six thousand. At one time, almost half the population was 
of German decent. 

They checked in with the local German military police post, which consisted 
of three men. Henkel found his father’s old church which had been used by the Soviets as 
a ware house. The retreating Red Amy had set it on fire. The timbers were still smoldering. 
Henkel explained to the two uniformed female fire fighters that in the basement of the 
building was a metal box with records which Otto, a representative of the German HQ in 
Zaporoshye needed. With the help of others, the box was discovered. It contained old 
bibles and a few record books. Henkel asked Otto to write down all he could remember of 
his family and he would search the records to verify this information. He” found” the 
information and made out two birth certificates, one for Otto and one for me. They were 
written in his precise hand writing on the letter head of the Lutheran Church of Orkenhof, 
Ukraine. He took Otto’s data, gave Orkendorf as our birth place and Chriskaya on the 
Volga, as the birth place of our parents, a teacher Adolf Walther and our grand parents. 
All persons were Lutherans. Based on these documents, we started to write our name as 
“Walther”, the historic spelling of Walter. Otto and Henkel stopped at the MP post and had 
Henkel’s signature verified on the documents. 

The medical sergeant at the FC was treating my ankle wound with various 
preparations, but it did not heal and started to become ulcerated. I do not remember the 
MD colonel, the sergeant’s superior, ever looking at my leg. It might have been that he did 
not bother with common people, civilians at that. On the other hand the sergeant might 
have reported my condition to him and he directed the treatment. 
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^ One day the sergeant, a nice fellow, told me that the wound was not healing 

as expected and he no longer could carry the responsibility. As we were near the front, 

^ I was put, next day, on a train for the “walking wounded,” which was being assembled to 

I relieve the local field hospital. It was a long train consisting of about thirty old Russian 

I passenger cars. There were four men to each compartment. The train only traveled at 

^ night to avoid strafing. Three times a day food was brought, mostly bread and soup. After 

three or four days we reached the former Polish border and were switched to European 
^ cars, as the Russian railroad operates on a different rail gauge. 

^ We were sorted as to our type of sickness. I was placed in a car with soldiers 

J with internal problems. In another two days we reached, at nigh, a small station in, I 

believe the German state of Wurttenberg. About thirty of us were brought, by bus, to a ' 
resort hotel in the foot hills of a beautiful wooded mountain. In the former ball room were 
about fifty beds for enlisted men, non corns resided in rooms on the second floor and 
officers in suites above. 

A doctor examined my wound and prescribed the application of pads soaked 
in herbal teas. Most of the others in the hall had stomach problems. I think ulcers. They 
were put on no food for a few days and later slowly fed with juices, then broths, later Jellies 
and then slowly eggs etc. As I could type, I was sent to the dietary office to type the menus 
for the different men according to what stage in their treatment they were in. 

After about three weeks my wound healed. I was whole again. Was 
discharged, put on a train, and, with train changes again rejoined my unit at Zaporoshye. 

This time the trains were strafed and bombed a few times, but we did not suffer any direct 
hits. 


Zaporoshye is situated on the west bank of the river Dnjepr. Before the 
communist revolution it was called Alexandrowsk. It had a population of about 290.000 
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before the occupation by the German troops in September of 1941. About 90.000 people 
left with the Red Army, amongst them 18.000 Jews. By the time in 1943, when the Soviets 
retook the town all of the remaining 19.000 Jews had been liquidated by the Nazis and 
their Ukrainian stooges. 

The FC was quartered in a complex of buildings that had been the residence 
of the local aristocracy before the Red Revolution. Later it served the Communist Party as 
an office building. Otto and I were assigned to a narrow room adjacent to Schroder large 
office/conference room. We liked this arrangement, being by ourselves rather than with the 
other civilian support personnel. We worked and lived in these quarters for eleven months, 
following Schroder's example, working twelve to fourteen hours every day. Our work 
consisted mainly of translating and following through on ordinances and regulations issued 
by him. We had never imagined the complexities of the administration of a town of this size 
and it’s surrounding territory. 

Three main organizations were involved in this administration, each of them 
reporting to a different German government ministry. Civilian administration and civilian and 
military justice were the responsibility of our FC, reporting to an Amy Group. 

Agriculture, the collection and shipment to Germany of the maximum amount 
of food stuff was the responsibility of the Agriculture Administration, staffed by German 
civilians, in brown uniforms, reporting to the Agriculture ministry in Berlin. 

A third agency was the SS, with a large staff including the infamous secret 
police, the GESTAPO. Their task was the “Final Solution” of the “Jewish Problem” and 
finding perpetrators that acted against the Reich. They reported to the SS HQ in Berlin 
commanded by Heinrich Himmler. 
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Friction between these groups developed as it was difficult to establish 
precise borders of competence and responsibility. The specific unit charged with the 
liquidation of the Jews was a rather small group of SS men, in black uniforms, commanded 
by a young SS Lieutenant. We always wondered if he would get us. They used the local 
militia and police to carry out their liquidations. The local as well as the military police 
reported to Schroder, so he felt he had to be consulted on all actions. But he apparently 
was not and Otto remembers that we heard many shouting matches, behind closed doors, 
between Schroder and the Lieutenant. After every one of these incidents Schroder 
complained to the unit Commander, the Brigadier General. He was probably told, that no 
matter what regulations said, in controversies between the Amy and the SS, Army 
headquarters in Berlin and the Fuhrer would always side with the SS. Roughly a month 
later Schroder was recalled from the FC to return to Germany. 

I have learned that Hitler did not invent anti-Semitism. It has existed wherever 
Jews settled. But Hitler, and the German people have made it an official government activity 
and used modern, mass production techniques to kill Jews. In the ancient Greco-Roman 
world the social segregation of the Jews and their refusal to acknowledge the gods 
worshiped by other peoples aroused resentment amongst pagans. When Christianity 
spread, most Jews rejected the new religion. As a consequence, by the 4‘^ century AD, 
Christians tended to regard Jews as the crucifers of Christ. The ritual-murder canard - i.e., 
Jews’ alleged sacrifice of Christian children at Passover in order to obtain blood for non 
leaven bread, was first mentioned in the 12*’’ century. The legend was revived in eastern 
Europe and Poland and, in 1930 became part of the Nazi propaganda. 

The middle ages brought many massacrers of Jews, such as those that 
occurred during the wars between Easter Orthodox Ukrainians and Roman Catholic Poles 
in the mid 17“^ century, and the massacre of Jews by the crusaders. Periodic persecutions 
of the Jews continued until the late 1 8'^ century. During the first decades of the 20'^ century 
serious pogroms occurred in Kishinyov (1903 and 1905) in Russia 
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The wide spread dislocations cause by WWI intensified anti-Semitism in Europe. Many 
Jewish Bolshevik leaders in the Russian Revolution of November 1917 gave anti-Semites 
a new focus . Jewish Bolshevism . In postwar Germany, anti-Semites joined forces with 
^ revanchists to blame Jews for that countries defeat. In Eastern Europe, Hungary and 

B Poland anti-Semitism became even more wide spread as all these nations felt short 

changed by the allied reapportioning of Europa. 

I 

^ The storm of anti-Semitic violence created by Nazi Germany inspired anti- 

Semitism amongst the German peoples and anti-Semitic groups elsewhere. Anti-Semitism 
^ was promoted in France by the Cagoulards (“Hooded Men”), in Hungary by the Arrow 

^ Crosses, in England by the British Union of Fascists and in the United States by the 

^ German-American Bund and the Silver Shirts. The respective governments and “citizens” 

^ stood idly by. 

* Joseph Stalin, the Georgian Iosif Vassilianowitch Dzugashvilli defeated the 

Jew Leon Trozky, born Lev Davidowitch Bronshtein, the successor chosen by Lenin to 
become the dictator of the USSR. Stalin concurred with Hitler in his anti-Semitism. In the 
political show trials of 1937 and later most of the accused and convicted high government 
officials were Jews. - During WWII, when in 1944 Warsaw citizens, mostly Jews, revolted 
against the German occupiers, as the Red Army advanced, Stalin stopped the advance, to 
have the SS kill all the protesting Jews and then took the city. Stalin’s death saved Soviet 
Jewry from the fate of their German brethren. 

An estimated six million Jews were killed by the Nazis and their allies under 
Hitler alone. Today of the 4.6 billion people on earth, 14 million are Jews, living in 134 
countries, they represent 0.2 percent of the world population. There are 1.6 billion 
Christians living now, 33.7 percent of the world population, whose ancestors have, for the 
past 2000 years attempted too eradicate the Jews. They were not successful. So the 
present attempt by the 1.3 billion Moslems will not accomplish that either. 
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Toward the end of August we received a letter from our parents. It was the last 
communication w-e ever received from them. We knewthat earlier in the year they had been 
forced to leave their apartment and move into a small room in the Lwow ghetto. We were 
sending letters and they answered with cryptic notes using our field post number. For 
safety’s sake they always addressed us as “Old Room Mates.’’ In this last letter, dated 
August 17. 1942, mother uses “Belly" as the code for father and “Ball” for herself, as we 
kiddingly called them in Vienna. In the letter mother told us that she was almost nabbed (by 
the Nazi) several times. She was trying to persuade father to flee to Hungary. We had 
heard of Polish and Ukrainian gangsters who promised desperate Jews to guide them to 
Hungary or Rumania to murder and rob them in the next woods. We are sure our parents 
must have heard the same accounts, but what choice did they have? Adele Tusk, our old 
friend, living now in New York, worked for our father as a secretary in Lwow, She confirms 
the story. Father was 50 years old then and Mother 46. We just hope they had a swift and 
painless death. 

In September of 1942 Schroder told us that he was retiring from the FC by the 
end of the month. He directed the court clerk, to obtain all forms and affidavits we would 
need to apply for German citizenship. Schroder explained that to enlist in the German Army 
we had to be citizens first. During war time, he explained, normally no naturalization was 
performed. But, trough his connections in Berlin he had arranged for an exception. He told 
us that he would not leave us at the FC as some non commissioned officers and some 
officers did not like the special status he had given us. 

The sergeant produced bundles of documents for us to sign and showed us 
several letters of recommendation from general staff officers, which probably Schroder, in 
his systematic approach to every subject, had secured. He told us the documents would be 
mailed, through official channels, to Berlin. Schroder was to meet us, around September 
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30th in Weimar. He proposed that we stay a few days there before traveling to Berlin for 
“new duties.” 


During the war Germany recruited, from the occupied territories, more than 
a million workers to replace the men drafted into the armed forces. They were mostly 
women, ages 15 to 25, who were promised good food, good wages and an education. Most 
of them volunteered for this service. But, once signed up it was extremely difficult for them 
to return home. This policy continued after the war and today a large part of the German 
labor force consists of first or second generation foreign workers form Eastern Europe. 
Otto remembers that Schroder had arranged for us to be part of the military escorts of one 
of these transports. We helped to distribute food rations to the women. We left the FC 
around October 20 and arrived at Poznan, near the former German border six days later. 
The trip was uneventful. 


At the border, every person coming from the East to Germany had to go 
through a delousing procedure. One entered at one end of a long building, undressed and 
placed ones possessions into a canvas sack. Was handed a number. The sacks were put 
though hot air chambers. In the next room a sanitation officer, with a strong light, examined 
each person and sprayed some kind of yellow powder on all hairy areas. Then one went 
to the hot showers and washed with the provided black paste soap. Clean and louse free 
one exited from the other side of the building. Ones papers were stamped with an entry 
permit to German territory. 

We switched to regular passenger trains for the remainder of the 500-mile trip 
to Weimar. I remember us visiting with Councilor Schroder. Remember us sitting around 
a table in his house with his wife. We had brought bottles of sunflower oil, as presents. 
They were, in Russia during the war, very valuable commodities. Schroder poured one into 
a wine glass and was startled. He had expected an exquisite wine. But, then recognized the 
good intent and thanked us. A few days later, I think, we continued our trip to Berlin. 
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The office of naturalization was on the third floor of a large building. Otto 
remembers that before accepting our application we had to go to the “Institute for Racial 
Studies." where we were examined, our sculls measured, skin hair and eye color recorded 
etc. They found that we belonged to some kind of Aryan group. The next day we were 
handed papers that made us “Citizens of the German Reich.” With the papers came a 
mobilization notice to register within three days at the Armed Forces Reserves Center in 
Potsdam, a town close to Berlin. 


I think to remember that we received reguiar boot camp training and then 
TOre, according to our background and the prevaiiing needs, assigned to the then forming 
■Propaganda Kompanie” (PK), a psychological warfare group. The task of these PKs was 
to disseminate Nazi ideology to the peoples of the occupied territories and reduce the 
influence of communist teaching under which most of them had grown up. Also the number 
of freedom fighters, partisans, hiding in the woods, increased. They attacked German 
installation and created lots of damage. They depended on the support of the local 
population. Therefore winning over the local population had military significance. 


The PK was staffed with 30 specialists with the rank of non corns and officers, 
supported by a bout 20 military support personnel. A captain commanded the unit. One of 
these specialists, a man with the rank of a captain, who would later be my immediate 
superior was, before the war, the bureau chief of the German News Service in Moscow and, 
of course spoke a perfect Russian. Another, whom I remember and had later dealings with 
was a free lance journalist, who before the war worked in Paris and Istanbul. He had the 
specialist rank of a lieutenant. I think his name was Gurber. Further, a non com by the 
name of Alois Bauer, who was a good friend and companion of mine was a Viennese civil 


engineer. He was a Communist in Austria and after completing his studies went to Soviet 
Russia to help them design turbines for a dam. He became so disillusioned with 
communism that he returned to Vienna. After the Nazis invaded, he was interrogated, then 
assigned to the PK, He spoke a perfect Russian. I remember a sergeant, who directed the 
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PK’s photo lab. In civilian life he ran a photo developing service in northern Germany. A 
lieutenant grade photographer, who, I was told, was a well-known photo Journalist. This are 
the ones I remember. The Unit had all the equipment needed to perform its mission. Otto 
and I were given non com ratings and were considered, as ethnic Germans from Russia 
“Russia Specialists.” The military support personnel were the supply sergeants, clerks, 
communications clerks, cooks, truck drivers etc. 

After various delays the PK started the long road, more than 1,800 miles, from 
Potsdam in Germany to Odessa in the Ukraine. We traveled by train to the former Polish 
border. There all the trucks and other vehicles and equipment was unloaded and the long 
journey, over crowded and worn out roads started. It was colder than usual, we were told, 
this February of 1943. We traveled about 150 miles a day. Whenever possible we spent 
the nights in rooms requisitioned from the local population. While the others enjoyed trips 
to the local villages, had drinking and dancing parties, we stayed by ourselves. Even so that 
we had valid papers, legitimate uniforms etc., we still did not feel secure. Maybe our asocial 
lives later go back to this period. 

Otto remembers that by the first week of March 1943 we reached Vinnista, a 
town in the souther Ukraine, about 300 miles northwest of Odessa. When urinating in the 
snow, we noticed that Otto was passing blood. We walked to the nearest field hospital and 
he was diagnosed with a severe case of jaundice and other kidney dysfunctions and 
nervous disorders. The stress of the past thirty months had caught up with him. He was put 
on a hospital train and sent back to Germany and put through one of the famous Kneipp 
water treatment cures. 

I moved on with the unit, which 1 think, after reaching Odessa, was divided 
into several sub units. My unit wound up in Piatigorsk, a town in the northern foothills of 
the Caucasus Mountains. The city was built in 1780 around the springs, which were 
believed to have curative powers. In the 19**’ century it became a fashionable resort 
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amongst the Russian nobility. Some of the original hotels and bath houses were still in use. 
It had a population of about 300.000. The town is about 300 miles south of Stalingrad and 
close to the border of the Russian Georgia, the birth state of Stalin. It was occupied by 
German troops on August 1943 as part of the German drive to capture the oil fields of Batu 
and Baku on the Caspian Sea. 

When our unit arrived, the area had just been secured. We were quartered 
with local people. The population, mostly women and old men, was predominantly 
Georgians, Azertbajanies, Armenians and a sprinkling of Russians. I was quartered in a 
typical Russian house, with a family that occupied one large room, with a wood burning 
cooking stove. The family consisted of an elderly man with a crippled right arm, his wife and 
a 17-year-old daughter. There were four beds in the room. I was assigned to the one that 
had belonged to the son who was in the Red Army. I was the wonder of the neighborhood. 
A German soldier who spoke Russian. I was assigned to supervise all “cultural affairs.” 
Soviet people like to sing and dance. They like especially Russian Army songs. We brought 
a large collection of records with the most popular Russian Army songs with changed lyrics 
that mocked and satirized the Soviet system. People enjoyed them, as they were in rash 
contrast to the forced admiration of the Soviet dictatorship. 

We distributed posters and films in the Russian language. We organized local 
people to work for us. One of them, a former Soviet sports coach, Kasjan Nikolaewitch 
Kopranow was hired and he and another man became captains in the then forming Russian 
anti Soviet army, led by General Wiassow. Kasjan traveled with me to various posts. We 
got separated, but met again in Salzburg, after the war, I signed an emigration affidavit to 
the US for him. He and his wife visited us in New York and Connecticut. He retired to 
Florida where I visited him when he was in a retirement home in Miami. He died a few years 
ago at the age of 98 under the name of Casey Copp. 




Otto rejoined the PC. checked in with HQ in Odessa and was given 
permission to visit me in Piatigorsk. We spent a few joyful days together, wondering what 
the future would bring. Otto had to return to Odessa and was given the job of creating and 
managing an outpost in a town, north of Odessa. Tiraspol. 

On November 19 the Soviet Army launched a counterattack in a pincer 
movement, north and south of Stalingrad. By the 22,"^ of November they had encircled the 
entire German 6"" Army. On January 31. 1943 the German General Paulus, disobeying 
Hitler’s orders, surrendered the 91.000 men left in his command. The Soviets recovered 
250.000 German and Rumanian corpses around Stalingrad. Axis troops (Germans, 
Rumanians, Italians and Hungarians) are estimated to have lost 800.000 soldiers. Official 
Russian military historians estimate that 1.1 million Soviet soldiers lost their lives in this 
campaign. 


The German front retreated to the river Dnjepr. Our outpost in Piatigrosk 
packed up hastily. Our large contingent of civilian employees was loaded into freight cars 
and left for the west. The men of the PK unit were assigned to the infantry regiments that 
covered the withdrawal, burned supplies, cut down telephone poles and erect street 
barricades, some times under the fire of the advancing Russian troops. We had to place 
Russian propaganda material and passes for surrender near the barricades. 

Our unit then moved through Krasnodar to the Crimean Peninsular to the town 
of Sevastopol on the Black Sea. It was a city with about 300.000 inhabitants, situated on 
the southern shore of a long waterway which forms a natural harbor. West of the present 
town stood the ancient Greek colony of Chersneus, founded in 421 BC. It became later part 
of the Byzantine empire. In 988 prince Vladimir of Kiev captured the town. In 1783 the 
Russians, having annexed the Crimea, constructed a naval base and fortress at 
Sevastopol. During the Crimean War (1853-56) the Anglo-French armies laid siege to the 
port city. In 1921 the Crimea was formed into an Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic and 
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II became part of the USSR. The population of the town, as in most of the Crimea, consists 

> mostly of Tartars. It was a very picturesque town. On the slopes east of the city were mostly 

^ vineyards, in the valleys tobacco was grown. There were large fields of flowers for the 

^ manufacture of perfume. 

I 

I 

We were quartered in the center of town in a building formerly occupies by 
the NKVD (Soviet Secret Police). To the inhabitants of the city there was no change, just 
the uniforms had a different color. My responsibility was again cultural affairs. There were 
several newspapers, theaters, movie houses, libraries, museums etc. in town. All had to be 
“directed” toward the political philosophy of the German occupiers. Kasjan Nikolaewitch 
assembled a large staff of civilians to penetrate and control all aspects of life. He tried to 
impress me with his vigilance and true anti Semitism. 

Another of my functions was to monitor Soviet radio broadcasts, and report 
on the “mood” of the local population. I had an office with a powerful multi frequency radio 
receiver, supplied by the signal corps. I had to monitor all important Soviet news broadcasts 
with head phones, type a summary in German which was labeled “secret” and submit it 
to my superior, the former head of the German News Service in Moscow. To report on the 
“mood” of the people I had contact with local citizens on my periodic trips around town. 

All other “specialists” of the PC were encouraged to interview me to obtain 
information about the Russian radio broadcast or conditions of the local people. Through 
these activities I was in close contact with the Lieutenant Gurber, I mentioned before, who 
used to be a correspondent in Paris and Turkey. He understood Tartar and Muslim culture 
well. In one of our talks we discussed the fascination of all Soviet people with wrist watches, 
which I had observed already in the Russian occupation of Lwow. In Sevastopol they 
valued small ladies’ watches most, and some soldiers had their wives send their watches 
and they then sold them to the people for gold coins. Gold coins are part of the Tartar 
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^ tradition. In their national costumes, golden coins tangle from women head gear. They of 

course hid their coins from the Soviets, but brought them out now. 

I A few weeks into my stay in Sevastopol I managed to borrow a motorcycle from our 

I courier pool and drove to visit Otto at his outpost, some 300 miles away. It was my first ride 

^ on a cycle. Scary at first, but I soon learned to manage it. We spent a few enjoyable days 

’ together. As the war seemed to have turned, and I knew from my monitoring that a major 

^ retreat was coming, we discussed how we would find each other, after the war, should we 

I make it. Otto had a girlfriend in Graz. Austria and we decided to use here as a mail drop. 

> It worked. That is how we found each other after the war. 

i 

Upon my return to Sevastopol I noticed that the rudeness toward me by the 
company main clerk had increased. I was not surprised, as the military staff resented the 
privileges of us specialists.” After one of the scheduled briefings with Lieutenant Gurber he 
told me that the staff sergeant had given him an envelope with papers suspecting me of 
being a Jew or a Soviet agent, which he was supposed, on his next trip to Berlin, to deliver 
to the Gestapo. The next night I tried to visit him, but the door to his rooms was locked. I 
found an open window, climbed in and saw his foot locker. Opening it. I found a large, fat, 
official envelope. I took it, and burned it in the stove in my room. At the next briefing Gurber 
asked if I took the envelope. I said I did. He answered that he figured that it was I. 

After he came back from his vacation, he gave me a couple of a dozen of 
cheap small lady’s watches to sell, through my contacts, for gold coins. He was so 
impressed with the smoothness of the operation that he proposed I go to Paris to one of his 
“friends” to get more watches. 


My vacation was coming up also. I had two weeks and the company assumed, 
as I was an ethnic German from Russia, that I would take my vacation in my “Home Land.” 
I had some time ago secured an official army stamp, and all kind of printed forms, as one 
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^ never knew what papers would be needed in case of an emergency to save one’s life. So, 

^ I typed out marching orders in my name on the appropriate form, for a round trip to Paris. 

I Signed it as captain and company commander and stamped it with the official seal. 

I 

^ It was a long trip to Paris. The trains were crowded and papers were checked 

^ constantly by plain clothed and uniformed officials. They were searching for “spies and 

saboteurs.” I was sure, that the Germans were baffled by their military failures, which, in 
I WWI were blamed on the Jews. As there were no more Jews they were searching for 

( another villain. They could not be at fault. My Guardian Angle, or my attitude, that I had 

> nothing to loose got me though. In Paris I found the lady Gurber had referred me to. She 

^ was prepared, took the gold coins and gave me a box with, I think a hundred cheap ladies 

I 

watches. She served a gourmet dinner. I remember being introduced to Artichokes for the 
first time in my life. 

The return trip was uneventful, stopped off in Prague to visit the family of one 
of our company clerks. Gurber was satisfied with the results of my trip. I delivered every 
week a lot of gold coins to him. I kept a few for myself and wore them, in a leather pouch 
around my neck. I had learned the value of gold, and thought maybe it might help to save 
my life. I still had them when we arrived in New York. The value was low then as the price 
of gold was set at, I think, $ 29. - an ounce. I sold then, when we purchased our first sewing 
machine. I did not think that I needed them anymore. 

The German counter offensive started to falter by 1943. On July 12, as the Germans 
began to pull back, the Soviets launched an offensive and took Orel on August 5. In the 
greatest tank battle in history the Germans lost 2,900 tanks and 70.000 men. In September 
the Soviet advance continued and by the end of the month the German forces had been 
driven back to the river Dnjepr. 


IT' 
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A rapid withdrawal from Sovastopol was imperative to escape from the Crimea 
before Soviet advances cut off our retreat. We planned to unite with the main body of the 
PK in Odessa. But, by the time we reached a point opposite Kikolayiin, some 60 miles north 
east of Odessa, the PK HQ had already been withdrawn further west and Otto and the PK 
were shipped back to Germany to be deployed to Oslo, Norway. Otto was posted there, met 
HedI there and got married there after the end of the war. 

I remember our truck being stopped by German MP’s. All had to dismount and 
wait to be assigned to infantry units. The front was very near. These MP posts had military 
judges and firing squads assigned to them to execute those strugglers considered 
deserters. As we were waiting Alois Bauer stood next to me. We knew each other well. 
Bauer was the Austrian civil engineer who worked in Soviet Russia and returned 
disillusioned to Austria. We decided that this whole thing was not for us. If the Nazis and 
the Soviets want to fight each other, they could do that without us. When we were told to 
line up to receive our helmets and rifles, we stepped out of the line and walked toward the 
latrine. Nobody cared. We kept on walking for an hour, always expecting to hear rifle shots 
and MP’s chasing us. They did not. Things were probably too hectic at the check point. We 
finally set down to consider our options. 

We could go further, away from the roads and await the Red Army. We did 
not think this to be a viable option. We both knew the Soviet regime. I remembered the front 
troops coming into Lwow and that each outfit had a “commissar” attached to it, with whom 
we would not fare too well with our papers. Going back toward the road would just get us 
stopped by the next road block. So, we decided to avoid roads and work our way toward 
the west, hoping to outwalk the Soviet front and find enough food to survive. We had no 
other choice. We heard later that most of the “specialists” from the PK were killed in the 
next front encounter because they did not have basic infantry training or the combat 
experience of the infantry men on both sides. 
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For the next month or two we wandered through the Moldavia Mountains, 
through Romania and into eastern Hungary. The hills were populated mostly by shepherds 
and wood cutters, who felt uneasy toward anybody wearing a uniform. We wondered what 
we would do If we encountered partisans (freedom fighters). But we never did. Many of the 
people we met spoke some kind of Slavic language so that we, being both fluent in Russian 
could make ourselves understood. Sometime sign-language was used. They usually shared 
their meals with us, and gave us some food to take along to get rid of us as fast as possible. 

We became adept In this routine. Most of the time we were in view of some main road and, 
by the rising dust, judged the amount of traffic. 

When we reached the Hungarian border, somewhere east of Debrecen we 
decided to lake our chances. We cleaned up as good as we could and went down to the 
road. Hailed the next army truck and were dropped off at a German military post in 
Debrecen. The sergeant was not too surprised to see us, worn out and in rags. He must 
have seen strugglers (deserters?) from the front before. We were fed, got new uniforms 
a shower and a good nights sleep. The first under a roof in many weeks. The next day our 
papers were examined again and we were sent to a "redirection' center in town. Every 
German Army unit had a field mail number. As the location of units was a secret, only these 
redirection centers knew where units were located and directed soldiers to them. 

I don't knowwhere Bauerwas sent. Met him again, after the war, in Salzburg. 

He recognized my voice on the Radio. Worked for me until I left. He became the Director 
of the radio station after the American occupation forces left Salzburg. He died some 10 
years ago . I was told that our PK was withdrawn, but, based on my papers was sent to 
another PK (psychological warfare unit) which had a different orientation. One part 
consisted of war correspondents and photo reporters, the other executed "Front Line 
Propaganda." I was assigned to this unit, whose task it was to encourage Soviet defectors 
to come over the lines. Was assigned to an all terrain truck, constructed similarly to 
telephone repair trucks today in the US. The truck was manned by a driver, a technician 
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and an interpreter. That was I. The truck was equipped with a generator, a powerful audio 
amplifier, two long range speakers and hundreds of feet of wire. Every evening, after 
sunset, we drove as close to the front as possible. We usually could hear the Russian 
soldiers talk. We parked the truck and put netting over it. Pulled out the generator and 
walked with the speakers to within a few hundred feet of the front line. The speakers were 
directed, if possible, with the wind, at right angles to the location of the truck. Wires 
connected the speakers to the amplifier in the truck. The technician operated the amplifier, 
I the microphone. We started with records of Red Army songs with altered, propaganda 
lyrics. As the powerful sound could be heard for miles, the usual first response was a 
barrage of all kind of fire. From field intelligence we knew the number of the units across 
from us, often the names of soldiers and officers. I read the prepared text in Russian, 
promising deserters free passage. Often I was replaced by a Russian deserter, who had 
crossed the day before, sometimes by a defected Russian army officer. We were lucky, or 
had our speaker placed right and, unlike other units, were never hit by Russian artillery. 

The Soviets again attacked and the Germans had to fall back again. 
Remember driving with the truck though Budapest and being quartered in a private 
apartment. It reminded me of our home in Vienna. Similar carpets and damask linens. 
Probably the apartment of a Jewish family, detained, or killed by the Hungarian Arrow Cross 
group, the local Nazi vassals. Maybe, I thought my parents were lucky not to have reached 
Hungary. 


We kept driving west, but had to abandon our truck, as only tanks, going 
forward, received gas. Wound up again at a “redirection” station and was sent to a SS unit, 
somewhere in the extreme western corner of Hungary, close to the Austrian border. I think 
the unit was in an inactive state, quartered there to await further orders. To fill their time 
they were preparing propaganda material to be left for the advancing Russians. My 
language capability might have been the reason I was sent there. Helped them produce 
material that looked like Soviet field letters, telling about how bad conditions were back in 





the USSR. The commander of the unit a captain (Sturmfuhrer) was from Austria. He once 
told me that he was a socialist who had already followed the red flag before it had a 
swastika in it and that some said that I was a Jew. He thought if Jews could help the cause, 
one should use them. We never continued the conversation. 


After a short time I was ordered to report to a “propaganda train.”, which was 
being assembled in nearby Austria. I do not remember the details but it was a long, 
modern train, some cars filled with broadcast amplifiers, others as studios and again others 
as kitchen and sleeping cars. The train belonged (reported to?) a tank battalion, so we all 
wore the black tank men s uniforms. The train moved slowly west. Each time we stopped 
to start broadcasting, we got orders to move on, as the front was catching up with us. 


About 100 miles south of Salzburg we heard, on May 5th 1945, that the war 
was over. I was stunned. I made it!. I wondered why. I immediately left the train, and as 
before took to the hills. It worked before, so lets try it again. Kept going up and up into Alms 
country, where milk farmers keep their cattle during the summer. Knocked on doors for 
food. Was given by the farmers wives, who run the farms in their husband’s absence, boiled 
potatoes, which were always availably, as they were used as pigs feed. Since then I love 
boiled potatoes. A few days later I was standing in a forest, not far from the farm I just got 
my meal from, when I heard a yell in German”: Hands up.” I complied as I noticed that 
behind every tree stood an American soldier with his rifle raised. Was taken prisoner and 
taken to the unit’s G2. I was detained because the Americans were searching for SS units 
that were forming in the hills all over Austria. They mistook my black tank uniform for a SS 


uniform. As I wrote in my account, on page 53,l was again lucky, the G2 officer was a Jew 
from New York. He listened to my story, half In English, half in German, then asked about 
Kurt’s address. Then, if I knew any Hebrew prayers. I knew“Boruch atoh adony, elohenu 
melech hoolom...”, and ’’Yiskodahl, we yiskodahl sheme raboh. . . .” and “ Manestaneh 
halailoh hazeh-” He checked me for a tattooed blood group in the left armpit, which all 
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SS men wore. He believed me, but told me, as I had payed the 
solution was to play it to the end. He was probably right. 


game so far, the simplest 


I 

i 

I 


Was put on an American army truck and dropped off at the next American 
POW center. Stayed there for about a week. Was interviewed, again examined for the 
ood type tattoo and finally received release papers. Outside the camp, every day at noon 
trucks were parked to take released POWs to different parts of Austria. Vienna was 
occupied by the Russians. One of the fellows released with me had a tree farm near 
Salzburg and offered me a job felling trees. Therefore I took the truck to Salzburg and 
decided to find a job there. If I failed, I could always go to the tree farm. 


Account continues on Page 55 “Salzburg” 
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